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SHE  was  a  creature 
of  fineness,  of 
rarity,  this  Ro- 
setta  woman.  To 
me,  she  alwaj^s  seemed 
about  as  much  out  of 
place  among  the  fishing 
people  of  Linnport  as  a 
wonderful,  scintillant 
little  Portygee  man- 
o'-war — if  you've  ever 
seen  one — -adrift  among 
a  drab-colored  school 
of — ale  wives. 

I  had  seen  her  in 
Linnport  each  year — ■ 
I  buy  fish  and  fish 
products  for  a  Boston 
export  house,  and  every 
fall  I  make  a  trip  for  oil 
and  glue  stuff  that  takes  in  every  fishing 
hamlet  from  Cape  Cod  to  Newfoundland — 
and  each  year  the  mystery  of  her,  of  her 
fineness,  of  her  presence  in  that  God- 
forsaken place  of  Linnport,  grew.  To 
come  across  this  woman  in  the  village, 
stepping  along  erectly,  composedly,  her 
white-skinned  face  serenely  beautiful  under 
its  smooth,  bronze-black  bands  of  hair, 
her  whole  bearing  making  naught  of  her 
common  garb  and  roughened  hands — 
well,  you  wondered  mightily. 

I  came  to  know  what  there  was  to  know 
—that  she  Uved  over  on  the  point  among 
the  Portygees,  Italians,  and  other  out- 
landed  followers  of  the  sea ;  that  there  were 
three  in  her  household,  two  brothers- 
one  Pietro,  a  big  strapping  Neapolitan 
hunkydory;  the  other  a  young  man, 
totally  blind,  who  yet  kept  a  little  store 
over  there  and  who,  Linnport  said,  could 
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play  the  fiddle  to  beat 
anything  on  the  coast. 
And  there  matters  hung, 
always  naggingl\',  until 
this  year.  This  year  I  learned  about  this 
woman,  Rosetta.  Big  Pietro,  the  older 
brother,  told  me. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  it  affected  me. 
For  instance,  I  had  become  sick  of  things, 
good  and  sick,  sick  of  my  business  of 
dealing  month  in  and  month  out  with 
refuse,  wastage.  And  I  had  come  to  class 
the  poor,  wretched  humanity  I  did  business 
with  in  some  of  these  places  as  all  of  a 
piece  with  it — human  wastage,  human 
scourings,  derelicts.  I  had  begun  to  hate 
it  all.   I  had  it  bad. 

Now,  coming  back  from  Linnport  with 
this  woman  Rosetta  in  my  mind,  I  feel  a 
httle  ashamed,  somehow.  Ashamed  ever 
to  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that,  even 


among  the  derelicts,  the  wastage  of  hu- 
manity, life  was  any  less  life,  that  love  was 
any  less  love,  that  God  was  any  less  God. 

I  had  got  into  Linnport  late  in  the  eve- 
ning in  a  motor-boat  from  Clyde,  and  the 
first  man  I  made  in  the  morning  was  Big 
Pietro  Gaspari,  the  oldest  of  the  brothers. 
This  man's  fish  were  works  of  art  always; 
no  one  can  beat  these  people  when  they 
turn  their  temperament-things  into  our 
industries,  even  fishing.  Always,  too,  he 
had  oil  of  exceeding  fineness,  and  a  store 
of  hake  sounds  for  glue,  white  and  dry  and 
clean  as  a  whistle. 

I  found  him  cleaning  pollock  in  his  fish- 
stand  down  on  the  shore.  Somehow  he 
seemed  off-color  this  morning.  He  didn't 
rise  to  bargaining  with  his  usual  big  good- 
humor. 
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"Nowtheirpath  is  rela- 
tively cjfear,  and  men 
neithe/^ wish  nor  have 
the ^ower  to  block  it 
up^again.  It  should  be 
•easy  enough  to  marry 
nowadays  and  not  have 
your  individuality  sub- 
merged nor  your  self- 
expression  checked" 


aeid  me  with  its  irresistible  magic  came 
down  to  the  shore  and  asked  me  in.  She 
had  learned  who  I  was,  and  I  had  learned 
who  she  was;  and,  artists  both  of  us,  we 
struck  up  a  friendship,  fleeting  but  perma- 
nent. She  was  twice  my  age,  a  famous 
Scandinavian  composer  and  pianist.  In 
the  course  of  our  many  talks  together  she 
said  she  had  ruined  her  career  by  marriage, 
and  that  she  would  have  given  her  soul  to 
remain  free,  even  though  she  was  devoted 
to  her  husband  and  family.  But  her  art 
had  suffered,  and  she  herself  had  suffered 
bitterly  in  consequence.  And  she  begged 
me  to  remember  her  words  of  caution  and 
to  protect  my  ambitions. 

That  was  her  outlook — ^not  true  for 
every  one,  of  course,  but  true  for  her  and 
true  for  me.  But,  of  course,  I  am  speaking 
of  a  bygone  age  when  in  most  cases 
women's  careers  were  considered  of  no 
moment.  Now  their  path  is  relatively 
clear;  and  men  who  have  learned  so  much 
in  these  later  days  neither  wish  greatly,'nor 
indeed  have  the  power,  to  blocITit  up  again. 
It  should  be  aasy  enough  to  marry  now- 
adays and  not  have  your  individuality  sub- 
merged nor  your  self-expression  checked. 

AU  the  same,  I  have  been  tempted  more 
than  once  to  give  up  that  liberty  which  I  so 
prized,  since  every  woman  has  love  affairs 
in  her  time,  surely,  and  would  rather  hate 


not  to  have  had  them  in  some  form  or 
other.  I  myself  should  not  like  to  have 
been  without  those  experiences.  They 
have  added  to  the  salt  of  life,  though  there 
has  been  plenty  of  other  salt,  too.  Friend- 
ships and  comradeships  with  men  have 
been  some  of  my  great  pleasures,  for  al- 
though an-alrdent  feminist,  I  have  never  in 
the  whole  of  our  exciting  suffrage  campaign 
either  been  or  felt  "anti-man."  Always  I 
have  felt  that  what  we  were  up  against  was 
the  stubbornness,  the  granite  conservatism, 
the  bed-rock  selfishness  of  men — ministered 
to  by  women  themselves — but  not  up 
against  an  unassailable  antagonism.  I 
remember  leaving  in  anger  the  house  of  a 
very  dear  and  valued  friend  because  of  his 
insulting  remarks  on  something  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  last  word  in 
degradation  and  dishonor — a  sort  of 
criminal,  murderous,  earth-shaking  event 
— nothing  less  or  more  than  a  suffrage  pro- 
cession of  women  graduates  in  their  robes! 
But  even  he  learned — chivalrously,  too, 
and  generously — and  down  came  his 
fortress  with  a  crash,  demolished  by  com- 
mon sense. 

Great  possessions  I  have  never  wanted, 
and  indeed  have  always  had  a  holy  horror 
of  them — almost  an  unholy  horror,  in  fact! 
Not  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  in  Poland, 
taking  a  humble  part  in  looking  after  the 


Russian  refugees  there,  a  little  Russian 
child,  owned  by  no  one,  was  left  at  our 
headquarters  in  Warsaw.  Her  name  was 
Nadia.  Her  sole  possessions  in  the  world 
were  a  green  string  bag  and  a  toy  windmill 
which  she  twiddled  in  our  faces,  laughing 
with  huge  enjoyment  when  our  noses  were 
in  danger.  I  have  always  remained  envious 
of  that  green  string  bag  and  that  windmill, 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  scant  pro- 
prietorship. I  am  bound  to  say  that  Nadia 
clung  to  those  two  possessions  with  might 
and  main,  and  screamed  with  rage  when  any 
one  attempted  to  annex  them  even  for  a 
moment.  So  I  suppose  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  want  to  own  something  which  we 
should  scream  for  if  taken  away.  But 
surely  we  cumber  ourselves  with  too  much, 
and  would  get  more  fun  out  of  one  wind- 
mill only  and'  one  green  string  bag. 

An  amazingly  happy  and  interesting  life 
has  been  mine,  with  plenty  of  fun,  change, 
and  adventure,  and  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people.  Disillusion- 
ments,  disappointments,  failures,  bereave- 
ments, sorrows,  depressions,  regrets,  re- 
morses, loss  of  ideals,  change  of  ideals,  have 
come  to  me  as  to  all,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  out  of  this  orchestra  of  diverse  experi 
ences  the  leading  theme  of  happiness  has 
always  made  itself  clear,  threading  itselt 
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"You  don't  seem  crazy  to  do  business 
this  morning,  my  friend,"  I  sounded  him. 
"What's  the  trouble?" 

He  threw  his  swift-split  pollock  into  the 
tub  with  a  slap  of  finality  and  raised  his 
head  thoughtfully  to  the  doorway  looking 
out  across  the  Httle  cove.  On  the  other 
side  the  first  flames  of  autumn  burned  red 
on  the  bank.  He  raised  his  knife  and 
pointed.  "It  is  the  autumn,  signore. 
Always  it — affects  me." 

And  now  I  saw  what  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. SHpping  cleanly  through  the  water 
from  across  the  cove  a  swimmer  was  mak- 
ing toward  us  with  strokes  as  faultlessly 
easy  as  those  of  a  great,  white  seal.  The  man 
came  out  of  the  water  and  stood  a  moment 
at  its  margin.  All  he  wore  was  a  crude 
pair  of  trunks,   and  he  stood  blazing 


Angelo  played  until  all 
the  hamlet  was  drunk 
with  the  wonder  of  it. 
His  face  was  beautiful 
with  its  smile  beneath 
the  closed  eyes.  "The 
Virgin  has  forgiven  me," 
he  said.  "I  feel  it  to  be  so" 


white  in  the  sun,  a  man  of  such  splendid 
fashioning  as  to  take  your  breath.  Then 
he  started  off — oddly,  hke  a  sleep-walker 
— and  I  saw  it  was  the  blind  brother. 

"Angelo  cleans  himself,"  his  big  brother 
remarked.  "He  fished  with  me  this  morn- 
ing slacks." 

I  was  all  upset  about  it.  "But  you  don't 
mean  he  swims  alone — blhid?" 

"Oh,  yes,  signore.  He  knows  the  cove 
better  than  we  who  have  eyes." 

Suddenly,  I  don't  know  what  made  me, 
I  ventured:  "But  his  wife— Rosetta,"— I 
wasn't  sure  she  was  his  wife.  "Doesn't 
she  worry?" 

"No,  signore.^' 

"I  have  seen  them  together  at  the  store. 
She  seems  so  devoted  to  him,"  I  fumbled 
lamely. 


"Devoted  to  the  end  of  time,"  he  re 
fleeted  gravely. 

Then,  before  I  knew  it,  he  was  telling 
me — the  brother  Angelo  had  moved  ofif 
up  the  beach,  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  his 
clothes,  and  I  was  hstening  to  his  story, 
which  was  Rosetta's  also.  At  the  start  it 
ran  back  into  the  old  country,  and  even 
now  it  comes  to  me  in  vivid  flashes  of 
color  which  is  Ufe  to  these  people — the 
pure  gold  and  blood-reds  of  ardent  love, 
the  intermittent  murky  flare  of  ignited 
passions,  the  purple  of  tragedy,  the  sable 
of  grief. 

"  V\/'HEN  the  autumn  comes,  signore,  I 
*  go  back  in  my  mind  to  the  time 
when  Rosetta  loved  life  only,  and — when 
Angelo  was  not  bhnd.  Here  in  this  very 
cove  the  good  God  adjusted  things,  as  I 
shaU  tell  you,  but  it  all  began  back  in  the 
old  country. 

"Back  in  the  old  country  we  Hved  near 
Naples  in  a  Httle  house  out  by  Piedigrotta. 
We  knew  all  the  fishing  grounds  about  the 
bay,  and  we  worked  them  aU — hard,  hard, 
signore,  for  it  was  a  time  in  our  life  when 
we  planned  to  come  to  America,  to  our 
kinsmen  who  had  already  come,  and  we 
counted  the  very  days. 

"I  remember  the  night  when  all  things 
that  happened  after  seemed  to  have  had 
their  beginning.    We  had  come  ashore 
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from  fishing,  and,  even  as  this  morning, 
Angelo  stripped  and  cleaned  himself  in 
the  sea.  So  beautiful  was  the  evening! 
The  bay  was  a  mirror  of  gold.  Down 
below  us  Vesuvio  puffed  his  smoke  like 
lighting  up  fires;  off  in  the  sunset  lay 
Ischia  like  a  pearl. 

"Angelo  made  himself  very  clean  that 
night.  It  was  the  night  of  our  little  parish 
fesfa,  at  which  Angelo  was  to  play  his 
violin.  It  was  for  Angelo's  music  we  were 
working  always.  Angelo  was  not  born 
to  be  a  fisherman;  from  a  bambino,  a  baby 
almost,  could  he  play  the  violin  like  none 
in  many  parishes.  At  the  Jesta,  too, 
Angelo's  sweetheart — ^Rosetta,  signore — - 
was  to  sing.  Rosetta  was  from  the  north 
country.  It  was  the  beautiful  things  in 
her  throat  that  attracted  him  first,  but, 
ah,  there  was  blood  of  despoilers  in 
Rosetta's  veins,  and  even  as  a  child 
could  she  snatch  little  Angelo  from  all 
else. 

"TTP  IN  our  Httle  house  that  night, 
^  Angelo  ate  nothing.  He  took  his  vioUn 
outside  into  the  evening  and  drew  love- 
secrets  from  it  while  I  ate  alone.  And 
presently  we  went  into  the  town. 

"On  the  street  by  the  entrance  to  our 
little  teatro  I  remember  a  strange  thing: 
a  big,  shining  motor  car  stood  there,  a 
grand  thing  from  the  city,  and  a  man  with 
a  big,  white  shirt-front  was  stepping  out 
from  it  to  the  sidewalk.  I  wondered  what 
he  did  there;  wondered  what  our  little 
parish  gathering  could  hold  that  would 
interest  a  man  of  his  class.  I  watched 
him.  His  face  was  soft  and  white  and 
smooth,  under  the  lamps  of  the  street. 
He  was  fat  in  the  neck.  I  found  myself 
wondering,  signore,  how  it  would  feel  if 
gripped  hard — so-o-o!  It  was  funny.  I 
laughed. 

"The  little  theater  was  crowded  with  all 
the  people  of  our  parish.  In  a  little  box 
at  one  side  of  the  stage  sat  our  good 
Father  Salvatore,  who  smiled  and  waved 
his  hand  at  every  one.  In  the  other  little 
box  sat  the  rich  man  with  the  white  shirt 
and  the — soft  throat. 

"The  little  orchestra  played,  my  Angelo 
leading  with  his  violin.  Ah,  it  made  me  to 
remember!  A  man  was  I  when  Angelo 
was  born.  I  could  see  him,  a  little  feller, 
his  little  arm  stretched  tight  along  the 
neck  of  his  violin  that  was  too  big,  his 
other  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  that 
was  too  long,  his  eyes  big  and  wondering 
like  angels  whisper  in  his  ear,  while  the 
fiddle  squeak  out  'Santa  Lucia.'  Then 
I  see  him  a  few  years  later,  a  beautiful 
youth,  playing  so  grandly,  the  little  old 
teacher  of  Piedigrotta,  who  taught  him 
all  he  knew,  just  eating  him  with  his  eyes, 
and  all  the  people  listening,  still,  respect- 
ful, Uke  to  a  maestro. 

"Rosetta  sang.  Between  the  scenes  she 
came  upon  the  stage  and  sang  Violetta's 
song  of  freedom  from  Traviata,  and  Angelo 
stood  up  in  the  orchestra  and  played 
obbligato  on  his  violin. 

"It  was  Hke  Rosetta's  bold  spirit  to 
try  this  so  grand  a  song  before  our  people. 
As  she  sang,  I  pondered.  Rosetta  was 
always  strange.  She  was  never,  oh — 
just  right.  The  good  God  had  confused 
himself  in  Rosetta.  In  the  first  place 
she  was  too  beautiful.  She  had  the  white 
skin  and  bronze  eyes  of  the  Tuscany 
strain.     Then   she  had,  too,  wonderful 


things  in  her  throat  even  then,  all  untaught 
as  she  was.  And  third,  always  she  had  in 
her  soul  a  great  restlessness — a  gift  from 
her  wandering  ancestors — and  a  great 
hunger  for  better  things  than  fate  had 
given  her.  Always  her  spirit  burned  hke 
Vesuvio  himself. 

"They  finished,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
pit  stood  up  and  shouted:  'Rosetta! 
Rosetta!'  and  'Angelo!  Angelo!'  crazy 
with  joy.  And  above  in  the  gallery  they 
snapped  fingers  madly  and  screamed  out 
hoarsely:  'Bis!  Bis!' 

"So  they  went  through  the  song  all  over 
again. 

"And  then — somehow,  signore,  I  had  a 
small  chiU.  The  rich-looking  man  had 
stepped  down  on  the  stage  and  was  giving 
Rosetta  a  great  bunch  of  roses  from  the 
stalls. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  all  that 
came  later.  The  strange  man  was  Caracci, 
then  of  the  Napoli  Opera,  a  gambler  in 
voices  and  an  adventurer  in  women. 
And  he  opened  life  to  Rosetta  like  opening 
a  casket  of  jewels,  signore,  for  one  to  look 
within.  And  Rosetta,  presently  she  went 
there  to  Naples  to  hve,  to  study  with  the 
great  maestri.  _ 

"In  the  days  that  followed  I  said  to 
Angelo:  'Take  heart,  my  brother;  Rosetta 
will  come  back  to  us,  and  if  not — is  it 
that  the  good  God  can  not  make  another 
girl  so  good  as  Rosetta?' 

"Strange  were  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
'God  can  make  many  such  as  Rosetta, 
but  even  God  himself  can  not  make  such 
another  love  in  me.'  With  that  he  was 
silent. 

"Winter  passed,  and  in  the  spring  I  said: 
'A  five-month  to  the  feast  of  San  Gennaro, 
Angelo!  By  that  time  we  will  be  ready 
for  America,  and,  who  knows?  Rosetta 
wiU  scarce  be  able  to  resist  America  when 
she  knows  we  are  going.' 

"Angelo  smiled — since  then,  here  in 
America,  I  have  seen  snow  on  warm,  red 
autumn  leaves;  it  was  like  that. 

"Ah,  how  we  worked  that  summer! 
Capri  and  Ischia — even  so  far  as  Pozzuoh 
• — we  combed  the  sea  for  fish.  And  at 
night,  when  Angelo's  body,  too  fine  for 
such  terrible  toil,  began  to  flag,  why,  I 
went  alone  and  fished  for  squid  by  torch- 
light. And  coming  home  with  the  faihng 
stars,  I  would  find  Angelo  drudging  as 
endlessly  with  his  violin  as  I  with  the 
fshing,  toUing  away  ceaselessly  at  his 
double-stops,  his  staccati,  his  harmonics — 
his  pizzicati." 

"■DUT  — the  good  God  knows!  — fate 
seemed  to  mock  at  us.  The  fishing  fell 
off.  And  then,  too,  the  good  mother  sickened 
and  died,  and  we  were  left  alone  there  in  our 
little  house  with  none  to  do  our  woman's 
work.  We  prayed  the  Blessed  \'irgin  for 
aid  for  our  mother's  soul,  and,  alone  in 
the  night,  we  anointed  her  hands  and  her 
feet  with  a  little  of  the  wonderful  oil  of 
roses  I  had  brought  in  the  old  days  from 
Algiers.  I  want  you  to  mark  that  little 
happening,  signore.  The  little  crystal  of 
essence  was  the  one  precious  thing  of  all 
our  household.  As  a  little  child  Rosetta 
had  always  worshipped  it;  she  would  have 
said  prayers  to  it.  And  long  after,  I  re- 
called a  strange  thing:  some  of  the  amber 
drops  fell  on  a  cut  in  my  hand — it  was  as  if 
the  skin  had  been  stabbed  with  a  needle 
of  ice  and  then  scorched  with  a  coal  of 


fire.  But,  oh,  so  wonderful  an  incense 
grew  and  lived  in  our  little  house,  so 
bitingly,  terribly  sweet! 

"After  that  I  worked  harder.  And 
Angelo — his  fine  boy's  face  grew  all  grim 
with  the  task  he  was  setting  his  own  soul. 
From  time  to  time  we  heard  tales  of  Ro- 
setta, disturbing  tales — that  hfe  had 
dazzled  her,  set  her  quite  mad. 

"September  came,  and  the  great  day  of 
the  feast  of  San  Gennaro  dawned,  the  day 
that  was  to  have  marked  the"  fruitage  of 
all  our  plans.  Up  to  now  it  seemed  that 
we  had  failed,  Angelo  and  I.  America 
was  but  Uttle  nearer,  Rosetta  drifting 
farther.  But  one  thing  now  was  left  to 
me — a  Uttle  hope  that  long  since  lay  snug 
and  warm  in  my  heart.  San  Gennaro  was 
the  patron  saint  of  Napoli,  of  all  her  people 
On  that  day  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
were  granted.  I  made  ready  to  wring 
my  soul  dry  of  prayers  and  get  from 
San  Gennaro  all  that  fate  had  refused 
to  bestow. 

"Y^OU  may  not  know,  signore,  but  in 
Napoli  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in 
all  the  year,  this  day  of  the  blessed  San  Gen- 
naro who  was  martyr  to  the  faith,  oh,  so  far 
back  in  the  years.  On  this  day  a  glass 
vessel  with  the  true  blood  of  this  so  good  a 
saint  is  raised  on  high  in  the  great  church 
of  San  Gennaro,  and  just  on  an  hour  when 
he  died  the  holy  blood  turns  swift  to  liquid 
and  boils  through  the  space  of  one  whole 
day,  alive  again  with  his  blessed  spirit. 
'Tis  then  his  people  of  Napoli  make  to  him 
their  devotions  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
then  he  grants  their  requests. 

"We  were  about  early,  we  people  in  the 
country,  to  make  ready  our  prayers  and 
our  holy  day  rejoicing.  Early  we  started 
on  the  road  to  the  city,  Angelo  and  I.  All 
along,  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Virgin  hy 
the  wayside  still  shone  all  gemmed  with 
tiny  lamps  from  the  night  before — wicks 
of  string  floating  in  fat,  in  little  cups 
fastened  to  the  wood.  Devoutly  I  strode 
along,  firm  in  my  soul  that  no  enticements 
of  the  wayside,  no  happening  of  the  day, 
should  distract  me,  should  tempt  my  soul 
aside  from  its  holy  intent.  Devoutly  I  told 
my  beads,  but — 

"Oh,  so  beautiful  was  the  country  we 
passed!  Oh,  so  scarlet  were  the  camellias, 
so  alluringly,  so  craftily  red!  And  red,  too, 
the  early  grapes  in  the  vineyards,  en- 
ticingly red  like  rich,  red  rubies;  and  the 
pioppi — the  poplars — ^and  the  chestnuts, 
were  all  wearing  branches  of  scarlet  and 
crimson  as  if  they  had  been  splashed  with 
— blood. 

"I  kept  m}'  mind  fast  on  my  prayers, 
but— 

"The  little  stands  of  fried  fish — -so  good 
they  smelled! 

"Pah!  I  berated  my  so  fickle  piety.  I 
shut  my  eyes  tight,  and  I  prayed:  'Oh, 
sweet  and  holy  San  Gennaro.  I  am  but 
a  poor  fisherman,  but  my  brother  Angelo 
he  is  gifted  of  the  good  God.  He  loves  so 
well  a  woman — plead  for  him,  oh.  Holy 
San  Gennaro — let  him  be  happy  in  his  so 
great  love — and  all  my  hfe  wiU  I  remember.' 

"We  were  come  now  almost  into  the  city. 
Angelo's  face  was  all  shining.  He  took  a 
a  little  packet  from  his  bosom. 

"  'Pieiro  mio,'  he  said,  his  beautiful 
eyes  all  soft  and  tender,  'yonder  shrine  is 
the  Virgin  of  Lovers.  I  have  brought  our 
most  precious    {Continued  on  page  154) 


^NGELO  took  the  little  jar  of  ointment  from  the  shrine.     "Rosetta,  I 
brought  this  for  the  Holy  Virgin,  but  when  I  see  you  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  Virgin.   Wilt  let  it  stand  still  a  love-token  between  us?"  Roughly 
she  pushed  it  away.    Angelo'  caught  her  arm,  his  face  all  gray  and  dead 
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MOTHERING  is  such 
distracting  work, 
with  its  never- fin- 
ished tasks  and  its 
constant  and  conflicting  calls 
upon  time  and  attention,  that 
there  comes  a  moment  in  every 
mother's  life  when  she  takes  up 
a  book  or  a  serious  article  in  a 
magazine  and  finds  that  she  can  not  lix  her 
attention  upon  it,  that  she  has  "lost  the 
power  of  concentration."  If  she  has  once 
had  that  power  to  an  unusual  degree,  she 
will  probably  find  that  it  has  only  become 
diminished  by  the  duties  of  the  recent 
years,  and  by  a  httle  effort  she  can  bring 
it  back.  If,  however,  her  power  of  sus- 
tained attention  was  never  very  good,  she 
may  sigh  hopelessly  and  feef  that  what 
little  power  she  had  is  gone  forever. 

Psychology  comes  with  its  message  of 
hope  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  make 
changes  in  our  brain  machine,  which  is 
plastic  to  some  degree  up  to  very  old  age, 
and  may  be  kept  plastic  to  a  marked  degree 
longer  than  is  usual  if  we  understand  its 
laws  and  consciously  apply  them. 

We  must  imagine  the  thoughts  that  up 
to  now  we  have  treated  as  indiv'dual  acts 
of  the  brain,  or  gathered  into  a  chain  by 
habit,  as  coming  constantly  through  our 
minds  in  a  stream.  This  stream  mav  be 
compressed  between  restricted  banks  into 
a  narrow,  deep  channel,  or  it  may  be  wide 
and  shallow.  Obviously,  when  our  dis- 
tracting daily  duties,  half  a  dozen  of  them 
at  once,  are  filling  our  minds,  our  stream 
is  shallow  and  wide,  and  our  effort  and 
problem  is  to  make  it,  when  we  want  it, 


narrow  and  deep.  When  it 
is  so  shallow  and  wide  that 
there  is  no  "topic"  of  our 
thought,  but  all  "fringe" 
— thoughts  which  lie  just 
below  the  threshold  of  full 
consciousness  and  do  not 
develop— we  call  this  state 
"dispersed  attention"  or  day- 
dreaming.  This  is  a  dangerous  state  as'a 
habit,  except  as  a  rest  from  mental  ex- 
haustion, or  just  before  we  go  to  sleep  at 
night.    This  is  real  "absent-mindedness," 
although  its  oppos'te,  "present-minded- 
ness,"  often  goes  by  that  name.   I  well  re- 
member that  once,  under  the  spell  of  deep 
thought,  when  I  was  working  ou   a  per- 
sonal problem,  I  mailed  my  card-case 
purse  containing  all  my  money  for  a 
journey,  because  two  letters  which  !  wished 
to  mail  were  folded  within  it;  although  I 
remembered  the  effort  distinctly  after- 
wards, the  fact  that  the  slit  in  the  post-box 
was  small  to  receive  it,  and  that  it  took  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  push  the  purse 
through,  did  not  awaken  me  from  my  deep 
abstraction.    Most  people  call  an  act  like 
this,  or  that  of  the  professor  who  spanks 
the  wrong  children  and  puts  them  to  bed 
because  they  are  disturbing  him,  examples 
of  absent-mindedness,  but  it  is  the  strong- 
est kind  of  concentration.   It  is  simply  out 
of  place  at  the  fnement. 

The  clue  to  our  cure  for  mind  dispersal  is 
indicated  here.  Concentration  must  be 
founded  upon  interest.  Probably  the 
mother  who  finds  herself  unable  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  book  which  she  knows 
she  ought  to  read  to  keep  up  with  the  times 


As  the  family  gathers  around 
which  the  school  expects  them 


finds  herself  also  doing  absurd  things  when 
some  practical  problem  grips  her  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  This 
proves  that  she  can  concentrate  if  her  in- 
terest is  sufficiently  aroused,  so  the  prob- 
lem becomes  that  of  transferring  one's 
interest. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  in  a  vicious  circle  for, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  discuss  will,  we 
can  not  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  bootstraps 
and  make  ourselves  interested  in  some- 
thing that  does  not  really  interest  us.  But 
let  us  see  if  the  case  is  quite  so  hopeless. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  attention,  voluntarv- 
and  involuntary,  and  in  turn  either  of 
these  may  be  direct  or  derived.  Involun- 
tary attention  is  that  which  one  gives 
without  eftort  to  something  which  arises 
usually  outside  oneself.  For  instance,  a 
child  cries  as  if  it  were  hurt.  The  mother's 
attention,  no  matter  what  has  been  absorb- 
ing it,  flies  instantly  to  the  child  and  stays 
there  until  she  knows  what  the  difficulty  is. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  book  which  she 
ought  to  read,  which  is  demanding  her  at- 
tention but  not  holding  it,  attention  must 
be  voluntary,  and  requires  an  effort  of  will. 
The  attention  to  the  child's  cry  was  not 
only  involuntary  but  direct.  You  needed 
nothing  to  make  you  interested  in  it:  you 
were  interested  from  the  second  it  reached 
your  ears.    Voluntary  attention  is  often 


Wakes  up  your  appetite 

This  savory,  stimulating  houillon  provides 
the  zest  and  tang  your  palate  craves 


The  Rosetta  Woman 

(Conlimtcd  from  page  32) 

possession  to  leave  at  her  feet.    Wilt  thou 
forgive  me  for  taking  it,  my  brother? 

"He  unrolled  his  kerchief  and— I  started— 
it  was  the  tiny  jar  of  precious  ointment,  the 
amber  oil  that  scorched,  from  Algiers. 

"Surprise  held  me  mute.  Then  a  great 
softness  went  warm  all  through  me,  and  1 
said:  'It  is  thine,  my  brother.'  _ 

"And  then—  Even  in  the  distance  I  knew 
her  A  motor,  with  Rosetta  and  the  man 
with  the  soft  white  throat,  came  workmg 
slowly  along  the  road  through  the  dusty 
crowds.  ,  1  ■  „ 

"Anf'elo  had  stopped  opposite  the  shrine. 
But  now  he  saw  Rosetta.  And  he  forgot  his 
devotions.  He  sprang  up.  He  called  to 
Rosetta  and  rushed  through  the  people  to  the 
motor  Rosetta  looked  at  him  as  if  her  eyes 
were  made  of  glass  and  her  head  of  bisque  like 
a  great  doll's.  .  ^  „  1 

"  'Rosetta,  it  has  been  so  long!  Tell  me  how 
it  is  with  thee,'  he  pleaded,  'and  when  thou  rt 
coming  again  to  us.  Tell  me  when  thy  lessons 
are  to  be  done—  Me?  Now  I  am  playing 
the  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  and— 

"She  turned  and  said  something  swiftly  to 
the  sleek,  smiling  one  beside  her,  sprang  from 
the  car,  and  Angelo  followed  her  to  one  side. 

"Fierce  came  a  torrent  from  Rosetta.  Hast 
thou  not  heard?  I  am  to  prepare  for  the  opera. 
I  am  learning  ViolcUa.  Already  ani  I  known. 
Today  I  sing  in  the  square  by  San  Gennaro  s; 
the  people  ask  for  it.' 

"'But,  Rosetta,  my  heart,  we  hope^to  be 
ready  for  America  soon.    How— how— 

"Behind  them  I  prayed  resolutely,  stead- 
fastly. 


(T'^'^HEN  you  sit  down 
Uc/to  a  deliciously  pre- 
pared meal  and  don't  feel 
like  eating  a  thing  — 

Start  off  with  a  cup  of  piping  hot 
Steero  bouillon. 

How  quickly  your  appetite  re- 
turns !  How  keen  becomes  your  de- 
sire for  food! 

As  soon  as  the  first  drop  of  deli- 
cious Steero  bouillon  touches  your 
palate,  the  digestive  juices  flow  more 
freely.  Your  mouth  literally  "begins 
to  water." 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


'A  Cube  Mak"  ^  Cup" 


families  where  Steero 
bouillon  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ite items  on  the  menu. 


Supreme  of  Chicken  with  Mushrooms 

Improved  u'ith  Steero  flavor 
2  cups  cold  diced  chicken  (white  meat  preferred ) 
lA  cup  chopped  2  %  cups  cream  or 

mushrooms  milk  (or  half  each) 

lA  cup  cooked  and        3  tbsp.  butter 

drained  peas  J  tbsp.  flour 

I  Steero  bouillon  cube  Additional  seasoning 
14  cup  boibng  water  to  taste 
Dissolve  Steero  bouillon  cube  in  boiling 
water,  cool.  Melt  butter,  add  flour  till  blended 
stir  in  gradually  the  milk  and  cream.  Stir  and 
cook  until  thick,  pour  in  the  bouillon.  Add 
chicken,  mushrooms,  peas  and  heat.  Pour  into 
hot  patty  shells,  serve  at  once,  with  garnishing. 

Kecipe  tested  and  approved  by 


I 


Steero  bouillon  cubes  are  made 
from  choice  beef  and  fresh  vegetables 
skilfully  blended  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite. Just  drop  a  cube  into  a  cup, 
add  boiling  water,  and  deHcious  bouil- 
lon is  ready  to  serve. 

Ask  your  grocer  to  include  a  box  of 
Steero  bouillon  cubes  with  your  next 
order.  Make  certain  you  say  Steero 
—not  just  "bouillon  cubes."  For  only 
in  Steero  bouillon  cubes  do  you 
get  that  delightfully  appetizing  flavor. 

Send  for  free  samples 
and  Steero  Cook  Book 

Steero  bouillon  cubes  are  sold  in  tins  of  12,  50,  and  100  cubes 
it  erocery,  drug  and  delicatessen  stores.  If  you  prefer  to  try 
them  before  you  buy.  write  us.  We  will  send  several  cubes  fre«. 
If  you  enclose  10  cents  you  will  also  receive  a  copy  of  the  Steero 
Cook  Book.  It  contains  over  150  recipes-tells  you  how  to  use 
Steero  cubes  in  making  many  dishes  more  savory  and  tempting. 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co. 
^  281  Water  Street,  New  York 

Steero 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Bouillon  Cubes 
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T  WAS  Rosetta  speaking:  'I  go  to  America, 
■  bullock,  with  Caracci— after  my  debut. 
Caracci  says  it  is  there  that  success  is  easy. 

"My  eyes  trembled  open,  and  I  swallowed 
in  my  throat,  for  now  I  was  shivering  m  fright 
at  what  my  brother  did.  Angelo  took  the  little 
iar  of  ointment  from  off  the  shrine  and  his  face 
was  the  face  of  a  sufiering  child  Rosetta, 
mia.   I  brought  this  for  the  Holy  Virgin,  x\-ith 
a  heart  full  of  adoration,  but,  oh,  God  canssi- 
ma!  when  I  see  you  I  know  that  were  but  one 
beat  left  in  my  heart,  that  beat  would  be  for 
you,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  Virgin!  \  ou 
loved  this.   It  is  all  I  have.   \\  lit  let  it  stand 
still  a  love-token  between  us?' 
"Roughly  she  pushed  it  away. 
"Angelo  caught  her  arm,  his  face  all  gray 
and  dead.   She  tore  herself  loose;  she  snatched 
the  Uttle  phial  and  flung  it  smashing  into  his 
face.    The  fragments  fell,  and  Angelo  stood, 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands.  ^ 
"Numb  was  I  with  horror  at  my  brother  s 
sacrilege,  at  the  awful  sin  of  taking  his  offering 
to  the  Virgin  and  giving  to  a  woman.  Then 
unholy  wrath  at  the  woman  leaped  big  vvithin 
me    But  Angelo's  bodv  was  quivering  m  my 
arms  like  a  chilled  lamb.    I  led  Inm  away— 
I  knew  how  his  heart  was  bleeding    And  now 
more  sturdilv  than  ever  I  fought  back  to  prayer. 
It  might  be'but  the  way  of  lovers.  _  And  even 
if  not  was  tills  not  the  day  of  miracles,  the 
day  of  great  dispensations?     San  Gennaro 
would  not  forsake  me,  his  faithful  one,  if  only 
I  besought  him  with  a  sweet  and  humble 

^*^"Into  the  crowd  we  pushed  and  on  to  the 
church.  Always  I  kept  my  eyes  uphfted,  and 
always  I  prayed,  for  I  knew  if  my  heart  became 
choked  with  anger,  all  wou  d  be  for  naught. 

"And  it  seemed  the  mantles  of  the  thronging 
women,  and  now  the  roses-the  seas  of  red, 
red  roses  before  the  portals,  mad,  flaming 
color  that  hurt— were  verily  scorching  at  my 
eyes  with  their  red.  ,1  1  •  ,  1  1  i 

"Within  the  doors  a  profound  spell  laid  hoi 
on  me.  On  mv  knees  I  worked  my  way  we  1 
in  on  the  marble  floor,  the  world  forgot  behind 
Far  in  I  crept,  until  I  was  lost  among  the  great 
hrong  whose  soft-muttered  prayers  brushed 
about  through  the  forest  of  pillars,  mounting 
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and  doors  were  open.  Sunlight  fell  in  bars. 
With  a  hint  of  greenness  unseen  leaves  cast 
their  shadows. 

Dehrium,  half-remembered,  impinged  on 
reality.  I  was  uncertain  who  I  was.  This 
girl — perhaps  she  was  my  wife.  Was  there  a 
war  or  had  that,  too,  been  imagined? 

I  tried  to  move,  but  my  right  arm  was 
strapped  across  my  chest;  by  the  tightness 
about  rny  forehead  my  head  must  be  bandaged. 
Stealthily  I  made  a  tour  of  my  body.  I  could 
shift  my  legs.  I  wasn't  going  to  be  like  that 
officer  in  my  flat  at  Battersea. 

The  golden  head  lifted.  Di  had  heard  me. 
The  cornflower  eyes  brimmed.  The  needlework 
slipped  from  her.  She  was  leaning  over  me, 
patting  me,  mothering  me. 

"Oh,  you've  come  back!" 
_  A  starchy  rustling.  A  grav-haired  nurse  had 
lomed  us.   Di  looked  up  radiantly. 
"See,  he  remembers." 

"But  you  mustn't  e.xcite  him,"  the  nurse 
warned._  "You'd  better  bid  him  good-by." 

As  Di  stooped,  she  whispered:  "Tomorrow. 
And  don't  forget,  I'm  your  cousin." 
_  After  she  had  gone,  I  lay  staring  at  the  ceil- 
ing. My  cousin!  She'd  told  them  that. 
Shown  them  my  letters,  probably,  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. But  how  had  she  known  that  I  was 
there?  Then  another  question— when  I  grew 
well,  what  was  I  to  do  with  her? 

The  sun  faded.  Shadows  lengthened.  A 
new  nurse  came  to  take  over  the  ward  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  I  could  hear  the  change  in 
my  condition  being  explained.  The  new 
nurse  was  younger— not  much  older  than  Fay 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  Pay  in  her  elated 
way  of  walking.  The  two  women  tiptoed 
from  cot  to  cot,  straightening  coverings,  whis- 
pering, nodding.  It  was  as  though  we  were 
their  children  and  the  ward  a  nursery  Com- 
forting to  be  so  protected! 

All  lights,  save  one,  were  extinguished-  it 
cast  a  circle  like  a  halo  in  which  the  night- 
nurse  sat,  her  elbows  resting  on  a  table  her 
left  hand  shading  her  eyes.  Perhaps  Fay  was 
doing  the  same,  losing  sleep  to  battle  for  the 
wounded. 

gVERY  day  Diana  visited  me,  at  first  bring- 
ing gifts  of  flowers,  then  fruit  as  I  grew 
stronger.    If  she  arrived  when  I  was  sleepin"- 
she  never  wakened  me.    The  faithfulness  of 
her_  devotion  was  dog-like.    Many  of  the 
patients  had  girl  visitors  whose  friendships  I 
guessed,  had  been  made  as  unconventionally 
as  mine  with  Di.  But  theirs  bore  the  marks  of 
It;  I  flattered  myself  ours  didn't.    Di  had 
glances  for  no  one  save  myself.   There  was  no 
hint  of  levity  or  flirtation  in  her  deportment, 
bhe  could  sit  in  my  company  for  an  hour  with- 
out conversation,  perfectly  happy  in  the  near- 
ness of  my  presence.    The  other  girls  arrived 
m  a  flutter  of  excitement,  seeking  rendezvous 
which  they  knew  to  be  adventurous.  Thev 
giggled  and  chattered  and  drew  attention  to 
themselves.    They  departed  reluctantly  with 
mischief  m  their  eyes.   Those  Mav  afternoons 
among  white  cots,  where  death  lingered,  took 
on  the  aspect  of  sly  encounters  between  a  girls' 
school  and  a  boys',  in  which  nurses  plaved 
the  part  of  surprised  and  indulgent  teachers 
Love-making  was  good  for  our  7yiorale-  the 
swarms  of  cousins  who  made  us  their  philan- 
thropy were  accepted  at  their  face  value  If 
they  were  not  our  cousins,  they  were  some- 
body s. 

I  took  on  the  comple,xion  of  my  surroundings 
if  my  conscience  pricked  me,  I  told  myself  that 
1  was  doing  no  worse  than  every  one  else.  I  had 
not  invited  her.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
accuse  her  of  indiscretion.  So  I  drifted,  till  I 
reahzed  that  she  had  become  a  habit  Were 
she  to  discontinue  her  visits,  life  would  be  if 
not  a  blank,  then  intolerably  lonely.  She  was 
again  what  she  had  been  at  the  front  before 
iiarry  s  coming— my  only  human  contact  To 
the  iiurses  and  doctors  I  was  a  part  of  their 
routine;  with  my  discharge  I  should  pass  be- 
yond their  knowledge.  So  I  began  to  cling  to 
Ui  and  look  forward  with  impatience  to  her 
companionship. 

{To  be  continued) 


Allow  Us,  Madam 

To  send  you  a  7-day  supply  of  this  NEW 
way  pf  removing  cleansing  cream  to  try 


A  way  that  will  double 
the  effe&iveness  of  y  our 
make-up.  That  will 
correBoily  nose  and skirt\ 
conditions  amazingly. 
That  holds  your  make- 
up fresh  for  hours  longer 
than  before^ 


]V/f  ODERN  beauty  science  has  made 
J-'-l  important  discoveries  in  remov- 
ing cleansing  cream  from  the  face. 

A  newr  way — different  from  any  you 
have  ever  known — has  been  perfected. 
A  way  that  makes  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able difference  in  the  color,  texture  and 
smoothness  of  one's  skin. 

Today,  practically  every  prominent 
stage  and  screen  star,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, employs  this  method.  Virtually 
every  leading  skin  specialist  endorses 
it.  Countless  beauty  experts  urge  it. 
Women  by  the  millions  are  flocking  to 
its  use. 

\  May  we  send  you  a  7-day  supply  — 
free  —  to  try?  Just  mail  in  the  coupon. 

What  it  is 

It  is  called  KLEENEX  'KERCHIEFS 
...  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  makers  of  absorbents.  A  new 
kind  of  material,  different  from  any  you 
have  ever  known. 

Kleenex  'Kerchiefs  come  exquisitely 
packed  in  attractive  handkerchief  boxes. 
You  use  2  or  3  sheets  at  a  time  —  and 
then  discard  them.  Never  does  a  germ- 
carrying  cloth  touch  your  skin. 

Developed  in  consultation  with  fore- 
most skin  authorities,  they  mark  the 
ONLY  product  made  solely  for  the 
removal  of  cold  cream.  They  are  the 
ONLY  way  yet  discovered  that  re- 
moves ALL  dirt,  grease  and  germ- 
laden   accumulations   from   the  skin. 

KLEENEX 

ABSORBENT 


_  ^r.  -^^"^  ^^^y  act  to  prevent  skin  imperfec- 
tions  and  eruptions.  For  those  are 
greatly  caused  by  cold  cream  left  in 
the  skin  ■—  cold  cream  your  present 
method  fails  to  remove,  and  which  your 
pores  later  exude. 

They  act  to  lighten  the  skin  many 
shades  instantly.  For  a  dark  skin  is, 
virtually,  9  times  in  10,  the  result  of 
dirt  accumulations  left  in  the  pores. 

Ends  old  ways 

27  times  more  absorbent  than  the  ordi- 
nary towel,  Kleenex  'Kerchiefs  remove 
accumulations  no  towel  can  reach 
Towels  largely  rub  the  dirt  back  in 
And  thus  are  widely  urged  against. 

Soft  and  downy,  this  new  way  sup- 
plants, too,  harsh  paper  substitutes, 
harsh  and  irritant  to  the  skin. 

7  days'  use  will  prove  its  advantages 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question.  The  dif- 
ference in  your  skin  will  amaze  you. 

Mail  coupon 

Just  mail  the  coupon.  It  will  bring  you 
a  full  7  days'  supply  to  try.  Clip  the 
coupon  now  before  you  forget. 


To  Remove  Cold  Cream— Sanitary 


7-Day  Supply — FREE 

KLEENEX  CO.,  g-1 
167  Quincy  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  without  expense  to  me 
a  sample  packet  of  Kleenex  'Kerchiefs 
—absorbent — as  offered. 

Name  

Address  

City  state  
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up — up — up  among  the  vast  roof-places 
like  the  wlusper  of  a  million  wings. 

"The  holy  hour  was  at  hand!  Close  I  fixed 
my  poor,  humble  eyes  on  the  vessel  of  blood 
on  high  by  the  far  major  altar.  And  I  prayed; 
ah,  I  bent  my  soul  to  pleading  in  the  anguish 
of  my  desire. 

"And  then — a  great  hush.  My  soul  began 
to  shudder  as  in  awe.  My  life_  seemed  to 
withdraw  apart  and  watch  as  if  from  big 
silences.  The  holy  vessel  grew  thin  in  its  red. 
And  then — it  was  as  though  God's  own  light 
streamed  and  writhed  through  its  substance 
In  flaming  glory  unspeakable;  it  trembled  and 
shook — and  burst  into  motion. 

"It  was  all  terrible,  the  things  in  me — like 
the  agony  of  life  dawning  anew  through  the 
nearly  drowned!  Angelo  was  nowhere  near. 
I  fought  my  way  out  on  my  knees.  I  was  all 
alive  with  triumphant  hope. 

"On  the  floor  outside,  huddled  against  the 
portal,  crouched  Angelo.  Swift  1  reached 
him.  'Angela,  mio'  I  cried,  gasping.  'The 
blood  of  San  Gennaro  boils.  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  it.  Oh,  come  quick!  Angelo!  Come  quick 
and  make  thy  plea!   Why  out  here?' 

"  'I — I  tarried  but  to  hear  Rosetta!' 

"A  flash  of  forgotten  anger  returned. 
Angelo's  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  did  not  see 
it.  'But,  Angelo,  fratello,  make  ready  thy 
prayers.    Oh,  hasten!    Come  quick  and  see!' 

"Slowly  the  eyes  came  open.  God! — Swift 
I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  against  sudden 
evil.  My  brother  Angelo — my  httle  heartling 
— was  a  horrible  thing,  staring  up  at  me  like 
a  death-mask  from  out  eyes  all  red  with  blood. 

"'Pietro,  brother!  I  can  not  go!  The  Virgin 
has  punished  me!   I  can  not  see — I  am  blind!' 

"I  stood  up  straight.  A  woman's  singing 
like  a  stream  of  flying  spears  pierced  in  upon 
us  from  the  rabble  down  the  street.  My 
throat  burst  with  frenzied,  spouting  curses — 
upon  faith,  upon  love,  upon  prayer.  And  all 
the  world  went  red — the  red  of  fire — the  red 
of  blood,  and  the  red  of — vengeance — !" 

'T'HE  big  Italian  stopped.   Sitting  towering 

on  his  split  ting- table,  his  body  began  to 
droop,  relax.  For  a  vivid  half-hour  he  had 
been  in  colorful  Italy.  Now  it  was  like  a 
fire  dying  down.  When  he  spoke  again,  he 
was  a  stolid  fisherman — of  Linnport. 

"The  winters  in  America — they  are  so  cold! 
That  first  winter  chiUed  the  soul.  And  the 
sea!  Early  I  felt  it.  It  awes.  It  is  not  our 
good  friend,  our  good  comrade,  as  in  Naples. 
It  is  so  vast,  so  powerful,  so  mysterious!  It 
plays  with  destinies  as  a  cat  trifles  with  a 
mouse.  Even  so  it  came  to  play  with  ours, 
signor.  But  naught  mattered  to  me  now. 
Instead  of  Ufe,  springing  sweet  and  eager 
within  me,  I  had  only  an  unslacked  vengeance 
against  a  woman,  a  thing  that  never  would 
die,  for  Angelo  loved  her  still. 

"But  I  forget.  We  came  to  America  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

"On  the  steamer  Angelo  played,  down  in  our 
steerage.  He  played  to  soothe  the  others  sick 
at  heart  at  leaving  Italy.  And  one  day  people 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  ship  heard  him. 
They  sent  and  summoned  him,  and  I  led  him 
to  them.  He  stood  stiU  and  quiet  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  soul,  and  played  everything  they 
asked.  A  simpering  lady  said,  'Play  for  me 
Tosti's  "Good-bye".'  Angelo  played  it.  A 
fat  lady  with  diamonds,  'Do  you  know  "The 
Venise  Variations  of  Paganini"?'  And  an 
artist-like  man,  'Bach's  "Aria  for  the  G 
String".'  Angelo  played  them  all.  They 
praised  him  and  gave  Mm  money.  And  every 
day  he  played. 

"We  came  to  New  York.  Officials  made 
mark  of  Angelo's  blindness,  but  our  friends  of 
the  steamer  vouched  for  his  being  able  to 
support  himself  by  his  playing  even  without 
our  kinsmen  or  me — the  artist-Hke  man 
straightway  offering  even  to  bond  himself  for 
Angelo. 

"We  came  to  New  York,  to  Boston,  and  a 
fisherman  brought  us  down  here.  Ah,  so 
different  was  the  fishing — all  single  lines  and 
trawls,  no  nets!  But  the  money  was  good — 


Buckwheats 

with  the  "tang"  men  hanker  for 


Aunt  Jemima's  old- 
time  recipe  with  just 
enough  choice  buck- 
wheat flour  added 


C^lj'O  awaken  the  eternal  boy  in  your 
P      husband — to  see  once  more  that 
cheerful,  care-free youngsterwho 
lives  in  him  forever!  These  cold  winter 
mornings  you  have  your  chance. 

There  comes  to  men  a  longing  from 
boyhood  days — a  hankering  for  "buck- 
wheats" that  are  really  good — for  fra- 
grant cakes  with  that  old-time  "kick." 
And  that's  what  millions  are  giving 
their  husbands  this  very  month :  bring- 
ing that  little  grin  to  the  lips,  that  look  of 
youth  to  the  eyes.  They  have  discovered 
a  way  that  works — Aunt  Jemima's  famous 
recipe. 

All  the  light  tenderness  for  which  her 
cakes  are  famous  with  the  keen,  savory  taste 
of  buckwheat  at  its  best:  this  is  what  you 
get  with  Aunt  Jemima  Prepared  Buckwheat 
Flour  in  the  yellow  package.  It  brings  you 
her  own  ingredients,  her  famous  recipe 
adapted  by  experienced  cooks,  ready-mixed 
with  just  enough  choice  buckwheat  flour 
to  give  you  that  true,  old-fashioned '  'tang. 

So  simple  today  to  have  these  tender 


for  tender '  'buckwheats' '  with  the  taste  men  like,  use  Aunt 
Jemima  Prepared  Buckwheat  Flour  in  the  ytWow  package 

"buckwheats  I"  No  need  to  wait  overnight 
for  the  batter  to  rise.  Just  add  a  cup  oj 
milk  {or  water)  to  every  cup  of  Aunt  Jemima 
Prepared  Buckwheat  Flour — and  stir. 

Watch  your  husband's  eyes  light  up 
when  his  teeth  close  on  his  first  Aunt 
Jemima  Buckwheat  cake.  Plan  now  to  test 
this  famous  recipe,  ready-mixed.  Your 
grocer  has  Aunt  Jemima  Prepared  Buck- 
wheat Flour  in  the  yellow  package.  Re- 
member, too,  how  much  your  family  likes 
those  wonderful  plantation  pancakes — the 
kind  you  make  with  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour  in  the  red  package. 

Now — a  chance  to  test 
this  famous  recipe 

Trial  size  packages  of  Aunt  Jemima  Pre- 
pared Buckwheat  Flour  and  of  her  Pancake 
Flour  mailed  on  receipt  of  loc,  with  new 
recipe  booklet  giving  many  delightful 
suggestions.    Send  coupon  today. 


The  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Branch 
Dept.  E-13,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Gentlemen:  Send  trial  size  packages  Aunt  Jemima 
Prepared  Buckwheat  Flour,  Pancake  Flour  and  recipe 
folder.  I  enclose  loc  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

Name  

Street   \'S^h'>> 

City   State  
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Above 

Unretouched  photograph — 
The  center  fold  gets  the 
greatest  strain  of  any  part 
of  the  sheet  and  is  weakened 
from  being  always  ironed  on 
the  same  crease.  Yet  this 
Dwight  Anchor  fold  shows 
no  weakening! 

Right 

Cnretoi'ched  photograph — 
Outer  edg3  of  Dwight  An- 
chor selvage.  First  to  wear 
out  in  other  sheets  tested — 
here  strong  and  firm  after  a 
long  series  of  washings. 


The  four  photographs  here  have  eachbeen  magnified  4  times 


Unretouched  photograph — 
The  hems  are  another  weak 
spot — they  wear  out  from 
being  ironed  so  constantly 
on  these  same  folds.  But 
not  a  loop  along  the  Dwight 
Anchor  edge  shows  weari 

Left 

Unretouched  photograph — 
The  inner  edge  of  the  sel- 
vage is  next  to  go.  Yet  the 
Dwight  Anchor  tape  selvage 
is  perfectly  sound,  even 
after  these  rigorous  tests. 


The  4  places 
where  sheets  wear  out 

made  practically  wear- proof  ! 


OUT  of  322  women  who  wrote  us  about 
buying  sheets,  285  told  us  they  bought 
their  sheets  for  "wear,"  "durability." 

This  was  what  we  had  always  believed. 
And  why  we  had  carefully  studied  all  the 
places  in  which  sheets  wear  out  and  strength- 
ened ours  until  we  believed  them  the  most 
durable  that  could  be  made. 

Rigorous  Tests  at  a  Regular  Steam 
Laundry!  So  sure  were  we  of  Dwight  An- 
chor's amazing  durability  that  we  recently 
took  three  Dwight  Anchor  sheets  and  three 
each  of  seven  other  brands  right  from  vari- 
ous stores  for  a  competitive  test. 

We  sent  them  all  to  a  regular  laundry,  to 
be  washed  and  ironed  over  and  over  again — 
the  equivalent  of  years  of  the  hardest  wear. 

At  the  end  of  the  tests  Dwight  Anchor 
sheets  had  surpassed  all 
competitors,  and  even  our 
own  expectations! 

For  at  each  of  the  four 
places  where  sheets  tend 
first  to  wear  out,  Dwight 
Anchors  were  strong  and 
firm.  No  fuzzy  edges — no 


As  soon'as  you  buy  your  Dwight 
Anchor  sheets  write  in  the  date, 
as  well  as  your  laundry  mark. 


worn  threads.  Not  even  broken  stitching! 

But  the  sheet  that  came  nearest  to  Dwight 
Anchor,  after  exactly  the  same  treatment,  had 
badly  frayed  selvages  with  many  little  breaks 
all  along  where  the  selvage  joins  the  sheet.  The 
hem  folds  and  stitching  were  badly  broken. 
Tiny  holes  had  begun  to  appear  here  and  there 
in  the  body  of  the  sheet. 

We  Y/ ant  you  to  test  them  too!  We  want 
you  to  prove  to  yourself  that  Dwight  Anchors 
outlast  any  sheets  you've  ever  had. 

So  on  each  sheet  and  pillow  case  we  have  sewed 
a  label  with  a  place  for  the  date  you  buy  them. 

As  you  replace  the  sheets  you  now  have,  buy 
Dwight  Anchors.  Then  when  you  have  an  en- 
tire supply  of  these  long-wearing  sheets,  see 
vihsLt  years  it  is  before  you  need  any  more. 

All  department  stores  have  Dwight  Anchor 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  will  tell  you  of  their 
wonderful  quality.  And  they  cost  no  more  than 
you  are  accustomed  to  pay. 
Dwight  Mfg.  Co.  (Minot, 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Se  Hi  ng  Agents, 
II  Thomas  St.,  New  York.) 


Look  for  this  little  label  sewed 
firmly  on  every  Dwight  Anchor 
sheet  and  pillow  case. 


\£)  wight  p^TLchor 

SHEETS  AND  \^ 


'  PJLtOW  CASES 


%fDwight  Jlnchor  ^ 

SHEETS    AND    PILLOW  CASES 
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Manufactured  since  18^0 

January  1927  Good  Housekeeping 


The  Rosetta  Woman 

good!  In  two  years  we  had  the  so  fine  little 
store,  with  Angelo  knowing  its  every  package. 
And  now  I  fished  alone.  I  would  no  longer 
trust  my  brother  to  the  sea;  I  hated  it. 

"And  Angelo — something  almost  like  to 
happiness  came  upon  Angelo.  He  had  never 
ceased  to  pray.  I?  To  see  Angelo  pray 
wrought  no  softness  among  the  bitter  things 
in  my  own  breast.  Prayer!  Pah!  I  was 
poisoned  of  it!  I  was  a  man  without  a  God. 
I  had  left  Him  behind  in  Italy.  But  with 
Angelo  all  was  different.  With  Angelo  the 
joy  of  life,  that  in  me  had  been  crushed  out, 
seemed  to  be  springing  anew.  I  could  not 
fathom  it.  I  knew  his  love  lived  still,  but  it 
was  almost  as  if  he  hoped  once  more,  if  I  could 
think  such  a  thing  possible  even  to  one  who 
lix-ed  by  prayer, 

"And  then — one  day  it  was  as  though  some- 
thing answered  the  things  in  Angelo's  soul. 

"It  was  the  peaceful  Sunday.  The  sea  was 
empty,  and  no  one  fished.  Angelo  stood  in 
the  threshold  of  our  little  house  facing  out 
into  the  sunlight.  Puzzled  seemed  his  face. 
He  would  turn  a  listening  ear  toward  the  men 
who  talked  and  whittled  by  some  lobster  pots; 
anon  he  would  lift  his  chin  toward  the  green 
slopes  whence  came  the  soft  strokes  of  bells 
from  the  cattle  feeding  among  the  spruces. 
Almost  he  seemed  to  be  hearing  something 
hidden  from  the  rest  of  us.  Suddenly,  in  a 
home  across  the  way,  they  began  playing 
music  on  a  phonograph. 

"In  an  instant  my  heart  leaped  and  began 
to  drive  streams  of  wild,  mad  anger  through 
my  veins.  A  woman's  voice  came  singing — 
singing  VioleUa's  song  from  'Traviata'  Vio- 
letla's  impetuous  greeting  to  freedom.  It 
swept  forth  from  the  open  window  across  and 
flowed  around  us  thin  and  sweet  and — mad- 
dening. In  an  instant  I  was  back  in  the  square 
at  San  Gennaro,  and  so,  I  knew,  was  my 
brother.  But  so  different.  A  strange  light 
had  grown  on  Angelo's  face  as  he  listened. 
He  was  transfigured.  When  the  song  was 
done,  he  fetched  his  violin  from  the  house 
and  played  until  all  the  hamlet  was  drunk 
with  the  wonder  of  it. 

"  'Angelo,'  I  demanded,  at  length,  'what  has 
happened?' 

"His  face  came  around  seeking  mine,  all 
beautiful  with  its  smile  beneath  the  so  strange, 
empty  eyes.    'The  Virgin  has  forgiven  me!' 

"  'Pah!    What  do  you  mean?' 

"  'I  can  not  tell.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  so. 
And  soon  I  shall  know.' 

"TN  THE  weeks  that  followed,  I  grew  to 
^  think  of  Angelo  as  actually  waiting,  as 
though  for  something  of  revelation.  And  his 
happiness  moujited  higher  yet.  He  made  skUful 
toys  for  the  children.  He  played  his  violin 
much.  He  even  began  to  swim  again,  nor  could 
I  stop  him.  He  swam  to  marvel  at,  as  of  old — • 
always  well  out,  sometimes  out  to  the  Ledges 
of  Roaring  Bull,  and  then  straight  back  to  the 
shore.   And  this  he  did  almost  every  day. 

"The  summer  grew  along  toward  autumn. 
And  then  that  happened  which  came  to 
change  all  life  for  my  brother  and  me.  One 
evening  brought  a  motor  along  the  road  to  our 
little  store,  asldng  the  way  to  Rock  Harbor, 
the  playground  of  the  rich  along  shore.  It 
chanced  that  Angelo  was  playing  his  violin  in 
back  of  the  store.  An  artist-like  man  stepped 
from  the  ca,r  and  came  in  to  Usten.  It  seemed 
I  knew  him.  He  fled  back  to  the  car  and  came 
back  with  another  rnan  and  some  ladies — ■ 
our  friends  of  the  steamer  so  long  ago.  The 
ladies  were  excited.  Next  day  they  came 
back.  They  wished  Angelo  to  come  to  Rock 
Harbor  and  play  for  them  at  one  so  grand  a — - 
a  functior, 

"Angelo  drew  me  to  one  side.  'Some 
singer  who  is  there — a  young  woman  new  to 
them— was  to  have  sung,'  he  explained,  'but 
the  poor  lady  is  threatened  to  lose  her  voice 
and  must  not  sing.  Shall  we  not  make  return 
of  their  kindness?' 

"We  went,  Angelo  and  I.   They  wished  to 


fetch  us  in  a  motor  car  when  the  time  should 
arrive,  but  Angelo  said,  'Pietro  wiU  take  me 
down  the  coast  in  his  boat.' 

"They  took  us  to  one  so  grand  a  house,  and 
the  next  afternoon  many  motors  with  fine 
people  came,  and  Angelo  played.  To  them  he 
was  a  new  creature.  . 

"And  then— it  was  so  strange— m  aLl  the 
applause  of  these  people  crowding  around  my 
brother  I  saw  his  face  suddenly  set,  and  he 
turned  falteringly  about.  From  my  hidden 
place  I  started  to  him. 

"Angelo  gripped  my  hand,  ah,  so  terribly 
earnest!  'Pietro — I  feel  some  one  near- 
some  one  I  know.  Who  is  here,  Pietro?' 

"I  looked  about  through  the  crowded  rooms 
to  please  him.  And— I  almost  strangled. 
I  saw— Rosetta.  She  had  just  come  m,  with 
Caracci.  I  saw  her  staring  at  Angelo  with  wide, 
strange  eyes — it  was  new  to  her  to  see  him 
blind— and  then  I  began  seeing  red.  For  a 
moment  I  could  not  speak.  Then  I  said: 
T  see  no  one,  my  Angelo.  But  come!'  I  coaxed 
him.  'Thou  art  not  to  play  again.  It  smothers 
one  here.  Let  us  get  out  and  away.'  I  led 
him  out  for  very  fear  of  what  I  might  do,  and 
we  came  away. 

"T  CAN  not  tell  you  how  I  felt.  And  it  seemed 
the  woman  was  to  possess  me  that  day.  For 
down  in  the  harbor  a  little  power  yacht,  with 
a  mast  wired  like  a  cross,  had  come  m  off  the 
bay  and  was  moored  beside  our  little  boat, 
and,  as  I  cast  oS,  the  name  struck  out  at  me, 
'Rosetta.' 

"For  days  I  could  not  forget,  could  not  be 
still.  The  country  was  turning  red  in  the  early 
autumn.  My  mind  became  filled  with  bitter 
memories  always.  I  thought  if  ever  again  I 
saw  the  woman,  blood  would  be  between  us. 
I  was  restless  as  a  wolf. 

"One  evening  Angelo  took  my  hand.  'Pietro 
brother,  thou  art  sick  in  thy  soul.  I  feel  it. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  to  pray?' 

"  'Pray!'  I  roared.  'To  whom?  The  devil? 
He  is  most  powerful.' 

"He  clung  to  me — and  smiled.  'San  Gen- 
naro  Day  is  tomorrow,  Pietro.  We'll  pray  to 
him  for  happiness— for  peace.' 

"I  raved  in  my  madness  and  wrath.  'No. 
Ten  million  times,  no!  San  Gennaro  sits  and 
hugs  his  knees,  and  laughs  at  all  fools— laughs 
— laughs!' 

"  'No,  Pietro,  no!  Thou  wilt  scoii,  but 
sometimes  I  feel— strangely— that  our  old 
prayers  will  be  answered.  Always  I  wait. 
And  so — tomorrow  I  keep  San  Gennaro  Day 
as  of  old.' 

"Morning  dawned.  I  leaped  from  bed. 
My  Uttle  room  faced  the  east,  and  the  walls 
were  stained  with  a  startling  red  hght.  I 
went  to  the  window.  In  the  east  was  a  dense 
pall  of  purple  cloud;  below,  a  strip  of  flaming 
crimson,  like  looking  through  a  crack  into  a 
living  furnace.  And  the  sea — black  and  brood- 
ing it  spread,  save  where  it  leaped  up  like 
straining  at  a  leash  and  burst  into  boiling 
smother  tinged  red  in  the  crimson  hght.  It 
was  evU  to  look  upon. 

"Down  I  strode  to  the  shore.  The  men, 
half-clad,  were  hurrying  to  make  all  secure  in 
the  wind  that  already  snatched  and  jerked. 

"A  hand  touched  my  arm.  It  was  Angelo, 
and  I  turned  upon  him  and  roared  mockingly: 
'Behold  thy  San  Gennaro  Day,  my  Angelo! 
Thou  canst  not  see,  but — oh — ho — ho!  It 
begins  all  of  a  red!  And  the  sea — the  sea 
bursts  into  froth  like  boiling  blood!  Truly 
have  thy  prayers  started  thy  saint  from  his — 
lair! 

"He  smiled.  'Yet  do  I  trust,  my  brother.' 
The  Ught — the  red,  awesome  hght,  grew  on  his 
face  until  it  was  like  nothing  earthly.  Sud- 
denly it  faded.  The  east  was  quenched  in  a 
blackening  murk. 

"The  squall  reached  out  and  clutched  every 
foot  of  sky.  And  then  fury  burst  upon  us  in  a 
battle  of  wind  and  rain,  screaming  and  hissing 
in  so  mad  an  uproar — !  I  wrapped  my  arms 
about  my  brother  to  protect  his  body  with 
mine,  and  forced  him  up  to  the  shelter  of  the 
sheds.    'This  is  no  place  for  thee,  Angelo,'  I 
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shouted  in  his  ear.  'Dost  think  answer  to  thy 
prayers  is  to  come  from  the  sea?' 

"He  turned  an  agonized  face  to  mine,  dead 
white  in  the  unholy  darkness.    'Yes,'  he  said. 

"We  struggled  in  among  the  men  huddled 
like  sheep.  Some  one  gripped  my  arm  and 
pointed  down  the  shore.  A  fishing  boat  had 
labored  around  the  point.  It  tossed  and 
strained  and  struggled  under  its  engine  and 
drove  on  into  the  livable  water  of  the  cove. 
We  staggered  down  and  dragged  the  little 
craft  to  safety.  And  the  man  stood  half- 
drowned  and,  pointing  out  into  the  sea, 
screamed  broken,  ominous  things. 

"I  could  not  hear,  but — I  saw.  On  an  instant 
of  supreme  fury,  far  out,  a  strange,  little  craft, 
witli  a  mast  wired  like  a  cross,  came  up  out 
of  the  tortured  waves  and  reeled  an  instant 
on  the  sk}'.  In  that  instant  I  knew  it — the 
costly  little  sea-toy  that  had  been  at  Rock 
Harbor.  Madly  my  heart  began  to  pound. 
Some  great  game  of  fate  seemed  begun. 

"Back  in  the  shelter  of  the  shed  the  rescued 
fisherman's  voice  could  be  heard  clearly  now, 
'Her  engine  is  dead,  and  the  wind  is  driving 
her  on  to  Roaring  Bull  Ledges!' 

"  'Could  you  make  out  her  name?'  some  one 
cried  out. 

"In  a  sudden  hush  it  came:  'Yes.  The 
Rosclta!' 

"A  KEEN,  low  cry  pierced  into  my  ear.  'Oh, 
blessed  San  Gennaro!'  It  was  Angelo,  his 
face  a  fiercely  striving  thing  in  its  agony. 

"I  flung  up  my  head.  'Aye,  thy  Rosetta! 
She  is  here!  The  world  is  small  to  a  woman 
gluttonous  for  love!'  Then  I  cried  out  scorn- 
fully: 'Th)'  prayers  have  brought  her.  But 
pray  thou  now  and  see  if  it  calms  the  seal' 
And  I  made  for  the  headland  to  look  out. 

"Ah,  in  those  next  moments  did  I  taste  the 
joy  ol  vengeance,  a  rare,  unexpected  vengeance 
swee;  unto  madness.  Gripped  to  a  spruce 
far  up  on  the  headland,  I  watched,  and  I 
saw — 

"I  saw  the  sea  of  the  cove  whipped  and 
lashed  to  a  thing  of  great  terror  and — the 
beauty  of  death.  I  saw  the  waters  caught  up 
into  frantic,  leaping  hillocks.  I  saw  an  army 
of  advancing  seas  hurled  bodily  at  the  rocks; 
Saw  them  burst  high  in  air  with  ponderous 
e.xploding  hunders;  saw  cascades  of  jeweled 
spray  fall  and  cover  the  sea  among  the  rocks 
with  racing,  spreading  shrouds  of  foamy,  tat- 
tered lace.  And  off  on  Roaring  Bull  Ledges  I 
saw  the  doomed  little  j'acht  lifted  like  a  painted 
plaything  and  driven  upon  the  rocks. 

"In  a  first  lull  of  the  passing  squall  I  screamed 
aloud  my  joy.  Vengeance  was  mine,  a  free-will 
gift,  and  all  Angelo's  praying  had  been  for 
naught. 

"But  now — I  stood  still.  I  saw  that  which 
in  my  madness  I  had  not  noted  before.  A 
boat  with  two  men  was  creeping  out  toward 
the  ledges  through  the  paths  of  the  sea. 
Something  about  it  held  me  rigid.  I  watched 
it  struggle  on  bravely,  laboring  forward, 
sagging  back,  now  almost  lost  to  sight,  now 
toppling  on  the  crest  of  a  sea.  Something 
familiar  about  the  grim,  straining  figure  in  the 
bow  gripped  my  heart.  Slowly,  strangely, 
was  I  turning  sick.  The  boat  toppled  high, 
was  snuffed  out — on  Roaring  Bull. 

"Some  one  touched  m^'  arm — a  man  white- 
faced,  sobered,  from  the  beach.  I  snatched  at 
him  fiercely.    'Where  is  Angelo?'  I  screamed. 

"Quite  simply,  he  pointed  out  to  where  had 
been  the  boat.    'I  came  to  tell  you,'  he  cried. 

"For  a  moment  I  sank  down  helpless  by  the 
spruce  tree.  In  the  brief  little  space .  that 
followed  I  died — a  lot — signore.  I  can  never 
describe  it — that  time.  With  turmoil  all  about 
me,  I  sat  stupid,  stunned,  a  lifeless  clod  of  clay. 

"And  then  there  came  a  shout,  a  great, 
heartening  shout.  A  moment,  and  I  was  on 
my  feet,  staring,  beside  the  man  who  now  stood 
pointing.  Across  the  cove,  far  out  on  the 
point  nearest  the  ledges,  a  man  reeled  up 
out  of  the  sea  and  staggered  on  to  land. 
After  him  followed  two  others,  who  had  been 


clinging  to  driftage.  The  squall  had  gone  over, 
dragging  its  wreckage  from  off  the  sky,  its 
fury  from  off  the  sea.  And  now,  struggling 
on  belrind  the  three  already  landed,  two  other 
heads,  swimming  together,  appeared  atop  a 
huge  roller.  Even  then  I  knew  them,  Angelo 
and — the  woman.  Even  in  that  one  instant 
atop  the  far-out  wave,  methought  I  could  see 
the  darkening  tinge  of  her  bronze-black  hair 
of  Tuscany  staining  the  great,  yellow  roller 
like  seaweed. 

"I  made  the  beach — I  never  knew  how. 
Around  the  shore  toward  the  point  I  ran,  over 
boulder  and  shingle  and  rockweed,  plunging 
across  the  inlets,  breasting  the  bank  to  escape 
the  seas — turned  the  rocks  of  the  point  a 
creature  mad  with  things  of  hope,  of  terror, 
of  hatred — 

"And  stopped. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it — that  moment.  It 
was  as  though  a  divine  hand  touched  all  my 
fury  to  sudden  stillness.  Angelo  lay  quiet 
along  the  rocks,  his  head  clasped  in  Rosetta's 
arms.  About  them  a  frantic  madman  of  a 
Caracci  flung  his  arms  into  the  air  and  cursed. 
'Hasten — get  up!  Thy  voice,  woman,  thy 
voice!' 

"Angelo  seemed  to  recover  himself.  He 
pressed  her  hands  tight  to  his  face.  And  then 
— ah,  it  was  beautiful,  and  terrible! — Rosetta 
deliberately  flung  away  the  greatest  thing 
in  her  Hfe.  She  stood  up.  She  threw  back  her 
head  and  began  singing,  singing  at  full  voice 
Violetta's  music  of  freedom: 

"  'Sempre  libera  voglio  io — Ever  free  I  hence 
shall  be — '!  and  one  knew  she  meant — free 
to  live  only  for  the  one  great  love. 

"Caracci  threatened  her.  'Fool!  Fool!' 
he  screamed.  'As  if  the  sea  were  not  danger 
enough — thou  must  sing — when  it  means 
farewell  to  thy  voice!' 

"Rosetta  finished,  and  somehow  her  face 
made  me  think  of  a  madonna.  She  spoke, 
and  her  voice  now  was  all  hoarse  and  torn. 
'Even  so,  Caracci.  My  voice  may  well  go.  I 
shall  never  need  it  more.  It  has  offered  me 
lovers,  but  never  love.' 

"She  stooped  and  'dssed  the  wet  head  and 
raised  my  Angelo  up.  'Come,  carissimo'  she 
chattered  rapidly  in  the  mother  tongue,  'I 
saw  thee  there  at  Rock  Harbor.  It  was  I 
that  was  to  have  sung  on  that  day,  and  I 
would  have  come  to  thee  then,  but  Pietro 
saw  me  and  took  thee  away.  Long  since  the 
world  taught  me  the  worth  of  thy  love,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  knows  how  I  have  longed 
for  it.  I  knew  I  should  find  thee,  and  so  I 
set  out.    And  the  storm  came — ' 

"I  looked  at  my  brother's  face.  His  faith 
had  won.  Me?  I  choked.  My  very  heart 
foamed  with  thanksgiving — and — and  in  a 
moment  was  I — babbling  prayer." 

tJIG  Pietro  was  silent.  Somehow,  to  me, 
the  Uttle  fish-shed  on  the  beach  had  turned 
an  almost  sanctified  little  place. 

I  passed  up  the  bank  in  silence.  The  man 
Angelo  had  loved  much,  had  suffered  much. 
But  somehow  I  was  thinking  of  the  woman. 
Well  across  the  summit,  I  stood  a  moment, 
stock-stiU.  In  a  little  hoUow  below  Rosetta 
was  turning  cod  on  the  flakes.  And  to  my 
stunned  surprise  she  was  singing,  so  low  as  to 
be  scarce  more  than  a  breath — but  I  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it. 

I  passed  down  swiftly.  Her  eyes  met  mine, 
terrified,  for  an  instant.  "Rosetta — Signora 
Gaspari," — I  began, — "you  were  singing! 
Your — your  voice  then  has  come  back — ?" 

In  her  eyes,  fastened  on  mine,  terror  died 
down  to  concern,  deep,  pleading  concern. 

"You  will  not  tell  them,  signore?"  she  pleaded. 
"My — my  husband  would  feel  himself  so 
great  a  burden — !"  Her  hands  crept  slowly 
to  her  breast.  Her  stilled  face  grew  in  its 
madonna  quaUty.  "My  husband  does  not 
know,  but  long  since  I  learned  the  cause  of  his 
blindness.  I  have  given  my  voice  that  I  might 
be  his  eyes.  And  so — I  tell  you,  signore — my 
Voice  never  left  me." 
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